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DEPOSITED BY THE 
TED STATES OF AMERICA 


SOVIET TERRORISM IN FREE GERMANY 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Securiry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:35 p.m., in room 
9928, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Senator Olin D. 
Johnston presiding. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
director of research, and Frank Schroeder, chief investigator, 

Senator Jonnston. First identify yourself for the record, and then 
I will swear you in immediately after that. 

Mr. Hans. I am Theodor Hans. I have been in security work over- 
seas for the U.S. Government from 1945 until 1959, December. 

Senator Jounsron. Stand up and raise your right hand and be 
sworn. 

Do you swear the testimony that you give before this subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee will be the truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 
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Mr, Hans. I do. 
Senator JounsTon. Have a seat. 
Mr. Sourwine. Your name is Theodor Hans? 
Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sourwine. What is your address? 
spate. Hans. It is 1240 East Cheltenham Avenue, Philadelphia 24, 
a. 
Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hans, you were born in Berlin, Germany, 
February 24, 19202 
Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sourwine. You area naturalized American citizen ? 
Mr, Hans. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sourwine. You first came to this country in 1937 on a student 
Visa 2 . 
Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sourwine. You immigrated to the United States in 1940? 
Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 


_Mr. Sourwinge. Your mother became a naturalized American 
citizen ? 
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Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your father died before becoming eligible for 
naturalization ? 

Mr. Hans. That is true. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your father and mother had then immigrated to 
this country with you when you came? 

Mr. Hans. No, they came at a later date. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have been formerly employed as military in- 
telligence specialist and supervisory analyst ? 

Mr. Hans. That is true. 

Mr. Sourwine. You resigned this job for personal reasons to re- 
turn to the United States in December 1959 ? 

Mr. Hans. That is true. 

Mr. Sourwine. Before your resignation you were associated with 
CIC? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. With U.S. Military Intelligence ? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And with the U.S. Army Europe Liaison, from 
1945 until 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Hans. That istrue, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. At Frankfurt an Main, and in Berlin? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were a graduate of the Military Intelligence 
Training Center, Camp Ritchie, "Ma. ? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were honorably discharged as a sergeant from 
the U.S. Army, ‘and continued your counterintelligence duties as a 
civilian employee? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You started at grade GS-8 and until the time of 
your resignation you were GS-12? 

Mr. Hans. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You have had various counterintelligence and per 
sonnel security assignments? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You handled research and analysis? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You prepared studies and surveys from Germat, 
French, and Spanish documents? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You handled allied field intelligence reports ? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You also conducted special operations and in- 
vestigations ? 

Mr. Hans. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Sovrwine. At Berlin you were consecutively in charge of se¥- 
eral investigative and intelligence teams 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were assistant chief of different operational di 


visions, sections, and branches of the regional headquarters? 
Mr. Hans. Yes. 
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Mr. Sourwine. You were responsible at different times for plan- 
ning, directing, and carrying out various highly sensitive missions? 
Mr. Hans. That is true, sir. 
Mr. Sourwrine. Those missions included the fields of counterespio- 
nage, security, countersubversion, and military liaison 4 
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ted to Mr. Hans. That is true, sir. 
Mr. Sourwine. You have received numerous commendations for 
_ | outstanding services? 
iry mf Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have received various special Department of 
the Army cash awards for superior performance of duty, and for 

to re-} operational suggestions ? ; 

Mr. Hans. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Hans, you have been working with the commit- 
d with} tee over quite a period of time to correlate all of the information 
available to you with respect to the area of our inquiry today ? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you have been careful, have you not, in select- 
ing examples to be used today, tu show the various Soviet tec s+hniques ? 

from} Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You have been careful to select examples concerning 
which there had been some prior degree of public mention, so that it 
would be clear that you were not v iolating your security oath ? 

1 Mr. Hans. Absolutely, sir. 
igen} Mr. Sourwine. In the testimony that you give here? 

Mr. Hans. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you have prepared a statement covering the 
nt from} matters which you have been given to understand the committee wants 
ies as 4 to know about ! 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I think, Mr. Chairman, with the Chair’s permission, 
time off we might just ask the witness to go ahead with that statement, and he 

can be interrupted at any point. 

Senator Jounsron. You may proceed with that statement, if you so 
ind perf desire, at this time. 

Mr. Hans. All right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are going to tell us about Soviet abductions, 

| interrogations under duress, the use of psychological pressure and 
physic: al intimidation ? 
yermat,f Mr, Hans. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Sourwrne. Soviet murders, and the techniques for them? 
Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 
q Mr. Sourwine. All right, go ahead. 
Mr. Hans. Now, in my capacity as a counterintelligence agent, and 
and in-} having been in charge of counterespionage operations until approxi- 
mately 1951, in West Berlin, I had firsthand knowledge of the type of 
Soviet activities under discussion, such as abductions and interroga- 
e of sev-} tions under duress of psychological pressure or physical intimidation. 








For the unit to w hich I was assigned in Berlin, I had to safeguard 
the security and mission of the U. S. forces stationed in Berlin and 
Europe. I was also responsible for aiding or assisting and advising 
the German authorities and Allied agencies in their investigations of 
abductions or as the German authorities call them, the violations of 
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the personal security of the civilian population of Berlin. During 
the same period as well as afterward, I also had the responsibility 
of protecting operations and personnel utilized in the collecting of 
counterintelligence or positive intelligence information for the U.S, 
forces. A large number of the victims of abductions and interroga- 
tions under duress were active for the Western Allies and German 
agencies, also private organizations in West Berlin, in gathering in- 
telligence data and information from East Germany. For this rea- 
son, many sources and investigators for the U.S. forces and U.S. In- 
formation Agency, USLA, were directly endangered by these Soviet 
practices. Therefore, many cases of abductions and interrogations un- 
der duress were of direct interest to me and the unit which I served, 
region VIII of CIC and the USAREUR liaison groups. 

Our basic aim was to collect the data on the facts in each case. I 
am not allowed to go into detail as to how much data we collected, 
and exactly the findings. However, the findings that I am giving you 
here are those that have been released to the press in the United States 
and abroad. 

Mr. Sourwine. These are cases concerning which you yourself have 
knowledge? 

Mr. Hans. Right, exactly, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hans. Now, we did this in order to learn more about the modus 
operandi, as you pointed out, Mr. Sourwine, of the Soviet and East 
German and satellite intelligence and security organizations perpe 
trating such crimes and actions against the individual freedom of 
people anywhere, and especially in this case in Germany and Berlin. 

Mr. Sourwine. Pardon the interruption, Mr. Chairman. With the 
Chair’s permission, since the witness says he is going to skip around 
in this statement which he has prepared as background for his testi- 
mony, it might be well to order that the full text of the statement 
itself be inserted in the record. 

Senator Jounston. The whole transcript that you prepared yourself 
shall be made a part of this record, there being no opposition to that. 

Mr. Hans. All right, sir. 

Senator Jounston. You do not oppose it being a part of the record! 

Mr. Hans. Right, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Good. 

Mr. Hans. During the entire period that I was engaged in these 
investigations, I collected applicable newspaper clippings and publica 
tions concerning these cases and generally containing accurate in 
formation without violating the existing security regulations of the 
Counterintelligence Corps. The material that was published had 
been released in the foreign press. Not having this, it would have 


been impossible for me to recollect the large number of details and } 


names of persons involved, especially since I was consistently required 
to cover or report on a multitude of persons and events of interest to the 
USS. forces. 

From January 1 to October 31, 1951, there occurred 14 cases of 
abduction in which persons and circumstances became known to the 
West Berlin police, which was primarily charged with initial in- 
vestigation of these crimes. And the MFS in East Berlin and 
East Germany was directly implicated. 
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Mr. Sourwine. What do you mean by MFS? 

Mr. Hans. MFS is the East German designation or abbreviation 
for the Ministry for State Security, which was organized under Soviet 
auspices and direction within the East German Government admin- 
istration. 

During this same period, the police in West Berlin were further 
notified by different West Berlin residents approximately 209 times 
regarding abductions in which the suspect or offenders could not be 
identified. 

Now several private organizations in West Berlin collected ma- 
terial through their own channels and, with the help of the press and 
various Official agencies, tried to show the extent of the crimes perpe- 
trated. One of these organizations, private organizations, was the 
so-called KGU, “Fighting Group Against Inhumanity.” 

As mentioned in the KGU pamphlet, “The Red Gestapo,” by Bern- 
hard Sagolla, concerning the MFS, Kurt Mueller, the Communist 
representative in the lower house of the Congress of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, was lured to West Berlin on a pretense and was 
reportedly later beaten, about 1951, by the interrogator Lotze. 

Mr. Sourwrne. The man that was beaten was Kurt Mueller? 

Mr. Hans. That is right, sir. The charges against Mueller were 
that he had betrayed the Communist Party, and the information on 
the beatings that he had received at the hands of the interrogator was 
reported by a fellow inmate who was later released and fled to West 
Berlin, where he told the West Berlin authorities about these acts in 
that jail. 

In another case, the East German refugee, Rudolf J., of Land- 
hausstrasse, Berlin- Wilmersdorf, was assaulted by four men and beat- 
en with a copper cable on the night of July 28, 1951. Pedestrians 
came to the victim’s aid when he called for help. One Werner Hoppe, 
East Berlin, was then caught. An accomplice, 27-year-old Erwin 
Zilz,and an MFS officer, 39-year-old Albert Salminkeit, managed to 
flee. Hoppe had a falsified West Berlin identification document under 
the name of Mewes, given him by the MFS. Hoppe was a burglar 
who had been offered leniency for a burglary if he cooperated and was 
also well paid to carry out the operation and to rent a car for the 
purpose of abducting the victim. 

These two cases are just given to orient you on the type of crimes 
that will be cited later in this testimony. 

Now the most famous case that I know is the one of Dr. Alexander 
Truchnovich.:| He was 60 years old at the time he was abducted, and 
was the head of the Berlin committee of the anti-Soviet organization, 
ALK 

Mr. Sourwine. What does that stand for? 

Mr. Hans. NTS, I believe, translated from the Russian, would 
mean “National Association of Russian Solidarity.” As such, he 
was one of the leaders of Russian immigrants and resistance groups. 
_ On April 13, 1954, after a brutal beating, he was apparently placed 
nacar and taken to East Berlin. The suspect was Heinz Glaeske, 
40 years of age, married, a resident of Berlin-Halensee, British sec- 
tor, Heilbronner Strauss 11, who was visited in the evening by the 


—_ 


*Also spelled Trushnovich. 
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victim. Glaeske was an active member of a German private organiza- 
tion, called “Late Returnees From Prisoner-of-War Camps and Ex- 
pellees from Lost Eastern Germany Territories.” 

These prisoner-of-war camps had been in Russia or Poland, and 
the people who had returned from there, and those who had been 
evicted from East German territories, had formed this organization, 

The abduction occurred about 8 or 8:45 p.m. The accomplices 
were most likely a male driver and one or two more men and one 
woman. Glaeske was an architect and good acquaintance of the vic- 
tim, who probably trusted him well. Also, Glaeske was most prob- 
ably an active double-agent between Soviet intelligence, and/or MEFS, 
and the West German United States-supported “Gehlen Organiza- 
tion,” now the BND. Blood was found in the apartment afterward, 
A rug had been carried downstairs by Glaeske, apparently to carry the 
victim in. Later, a subsequently defected East Berlin policeman 
claimed that a black Opel Kapitaen passenger automobile had been 
used to take Truchnovich and Gianélen to East Berlin. 

In another case, one Kuehne, of the “SPD Ostbuero,” and its 
newly appointed head of covert and resistance activities in East 
Germany, was abducted February 1949 from West Berlin to the East. 
Kuehne had been in contact with one Ehlers, who had a leading 
— in the “DWK,” the German Economic Commission, of the 

oviet Occupation Zone. At that time, Ehlers resided in West Ber- 
lin, French sector, not far from the Soviet sector, and Kuehne had 
been visiting him at home repeatedly. Kuehne was then staying 
temporarily in West Berlin to take over and organize the many East 
German operational contacts and planned to return to Hanover, 
West Germany. The Soviets had arranged for two accomplices to 
aid Ehlers in drugging Kuehne and then moving Kuehne to East 
Berlin. One girl, posing as a maid, prepared the drinks with the 
drug. The male accomplice was to put handcuffs on the victim. 
When Kuehne was not easily doped, the man left the adjoining room, 
turned the radio on full volume, and tried to subdue Kuehne in order 
to give him an injection. The attempt failed and the criminal had 
to hit Kuehne on the head with the handcuffs. After a terrific fight, 
leaving some overturned furniture and blood traces in the apartment, 
Kuehne was finally abducted to East Berlin. 

In another case, Rainer Hildebrandt, onetime head of the KGU, 
was the target of several Soviet and MFS abduction attempts. One 
of these was organized by the Hederich group, MFS directed and 
paid, in February 1950, in the British sector at Berlin-Grunewald. 
Two cars were to block the street. A third car was to approach from 
a side street. As Hildebrandt’s car would stop, a man from the 
approaching vehicle was to subdue Hildebrandt with an ether sponge 
and a pistol butt, so that Hildebrandt could be taken by one of the 
cars to East Berlin. The plan failed when Hildebrandt simply 
drove around the obstruction without realizing the true significance 
of the situation. Two culprits were later caught in West Berlin 
and sentenced. One Ruth Pensa, closely associated with Hederich 
and a member of his gang, voluntarily came to West Berlin to e& 
cape further political pressure and assisted in identifying the cul- 
prit. She had also been ordered by the MFS to abduct one Karl 
Heinz Hagen, a member of the UFJ, which is the “Investigating 
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Committee of Free Jurists” in West Berlin, and also is a private 
organization. 

In another case, Wolfgang Hoeher, and LDP (Liberal-Democratic 
Party) representative in West Berlin and a member of the LDP 
“Hilfsdienst Ost’? (Aid Service East) was caused to become intoxi- 
cated and probably also drugged in order to be abducted to East 
Berlin. This was in February 1953. In early 1950, Hoeher had be- 
come acquainted with one Kirves, a director of a Soviet corporation 
in East Germany and an alleged member of a resistance group. One 
evening they met, as usual, in a restaurant having dimly illuminated 
separate booths. 

At one of these, Kirves was holding a seat for Hoeher and probably 
drugged the wine he had ordered for Hoeher. The drug that was 
used apparently paralyzed the will and mental processes of the vic- 
tim while not impairing bodily action and mobility. This accounts 
for Hoeher having left the meeting place without objection and join- 
ing Kirves in a waiting taxi that had been sent there by the MFS. 
Hoeher appeared slightly inebriated, but in no unusual condition to 
arouse suspicion when departing from the restaurant. The taxi then 
proceeded to East Berlin without interruption. 

A chemistry student, Kaiser, who was subsequently sentenced to 
death in an East German show trial, was employed by the KGU in 
a laboratory doing experimental chemistry work connected with 
propaganda and resistance operations directed against the Soviets 
and the East German regime. His onetime fellow student and friend, 
Brambacher, from East Berlin’s Humbolt University, maintained 
close contact with Kaiser for years. One day, Brambacher told Kais- 
er that he had been accosted on the street in the Soviet sector by 
MFS officials. After an arrest and a short but intensive interroga- 
tion, Brambacher was recruited as an MFS informant. Brambacher 
openly told Kaiser about the difficult position in which he found him- 
self when given the mission by the MFS to aid in or arrange Kaiser’s 
abduction. Through his frank disclosure, Brambacher fully gained 
Kaiser’s confidence. Several days later, the two were together with 
their fiancees and had a few drinks. Then Brambacher and Kaiser 
decided to go to another local tavern to have more drinks. From 
there both then boarded a taxi and left for East Berlin. Kaiser 
was apparently unconcerned, although intoxicated, and very likely also 
drugged without realizing it. 

The MGB—or KGB-directed Soviet Intelligence and Security Serv- 
iee—used particularly the element of deception and trapped victims 
into placing themselves in Soviet hands without causing the abducted 
persons to realize with whom they actually dealt until it was too late. 
A favorite ruse was to request the wanted person to accompany the 
civilian officials of an alleged Western occupation power to the next 
headquarters office, or kommandatura, for a routine interview or sup- 
posely harmless identity check. Local residents were generally aware 
that Western allied authdrities did not “violate personal freedoms,” as 
abductions, arrests without warrants, holding suspects without de- 
fense or outside contact, and interrogations under duress are called in 
Germany. Therefore, they willingly accompanied civilians claiming 
to represent the Western allies. Once in the vehicle, the victims were 
subdued immediately upon any sign of alarm or mistrust. An esti- 

62202—60——2 
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mated 600 West Berlin residents, at least, became victims of abdue. 
tions by the Soviets or their German organizations or helpers between 
the end of World War II and 1954. 

Mr. Sourwine. 600 abductions in that period of time? 

Mr. Hans. Right. That is, I would say, a very conservative esti- 
mate, sir. Most of these abductions through ruses were also continued 
by the MFS later. But, in a lot of cases, the victims were also over. 
powered through physical violence, or the use of alcohol and drugs 

In addition, many more persons were apprehended in Soviet-con- 
trolled territory after having been lured or watched closely and 
entering such area. Ina stric tly technical interpretation, cases of ap- 
prehension without proper legal grounds, a method ty pical of Soviet 
security actions, cannot be considered as abductions unless the victim 
was moved to Soviet-controlled territory against his will. In one 
such case, in which the victim was trapped into entering Soviet-ruled 
territory, a well-known and highly popular ballerina of the state open 
house in the Soviet sector was ; apparently used to entice the victim, 
German of Russian origin, to go to East Berlin. A close femak 
acquaintance of this dancer was sent by the Soviets to the victim, 
after arranging a meeting for the victim with the ballerina, Natasha 
Trofimova, ‘to take place “following a performance. In this case, no 
physical violence or drugs had to be employed, and the person who was 
to be met in the East was possibly not even aware of the true purpos 
of the meeting. 

According t to material collected and carefully checked by the UFJ 
and covering the period of the fall of 1949 until early 1956, there oe 
curred at least 98 abductions to East Germany through the use of de 
ception and baits besides an additional 36 abductions in which the vie 
tims were overpowered. 

Mr. Sourwine. At that point, can you tell us, Mr. Hans, how many 
of these abductions involved the use of women as lures? 

Mr. Hans. Well, sir, the abductions through lures are very hard 
to, let’s say, account for statistically, because in so many cases we 
don’t know whether they actually were identified as abductions. That 
is why I said the 600 cases mentioned earlier is a very conservative or 
low estimate. I would say at least a thousand more must have been 
abducted through ruses. 

Mr. Sourwine. The 600 were known abductions? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And the thousand that you estimate were thos 
through ruses and lures? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. Now, if I had the chance to make a statistit 
on that, or if I were to make a study on this particular method of 
abduction through ruses, one could use the testimony of former pris 
oners of these concentration camps in East Germany, which the 
Soviets maintained and the East German authorities took over from 
them. And in this case one would find eben the thousand or 
more that I have mentioned. I think the KGU I mentioned before 
has done this quite extensively. 

According to the UFJ material, a lot of these cases that I am citing 
here were definitely abductions, as you have just stated. 

Now, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, Selwyn Lloyd, 
stated, on February 22, 1956, in the British Parliament, that 103 
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persons were abducted or illegally arrested between 1945 and that 
date by the Soviets or their German collaborators from the British 
sector of Berlin alone. In only seven of these cases was it possible 
for British authorities to cause the Soviets to release the victims. 

Now, I would like to cite a few cases that the UFJ has listed. 

Helmut Nickel, 48 years old, a high school teacher, was assaulted 
May 1, 1950, in the French sector of Berlin in the late evening by two 
unknown persons, pulled into a waiting car and abducted. 

Alfred Weiland, 44 years old, a journalist, was overpowered near 
a deserted house in ruins in the vicinity of the British sector post 
office, Berlin West 30, on November 11, 1950, and was carried into 
a waiting car by two unknown assailants who abducted him to the 
Soviet sector. Weiland always visited the post office regularly in 
the late morning hours to pick up his mail at his own special delivery 
box. 

Stanislaw Kiner, 54-year-old laborer, was spoken to on August 11, 
1951, by a group of three unknown men. Not expecting any trouble 
at all, Kiner approached the group, was beaten unconscious, dragged 
into a waiting passenger car, a abducted. This took place rela- 
tively early in the evening, about 6 p.m., near the elevated train station 
Sonnenallee in Berlin-Nenkoelln, American sector. 

Guenter Michel, another West Berlin resident, was asked by a 
stranger on February 24, 1950, to board a waiting automobile to be 
taken by the driver to a hospital into which a short while before 
Michel’s injured girl friend had allegedly been delivered from an 
accident. In actuality, she had not been placed in any hospital or 
involved in any accident. The ruse succeeded, however, in causing 
Michel to be abducted to East Berlin. 

Incidentally, I would like to point out here that all these cases were 
written up from testimony of witnesses who saw these actions take 
place, and also from police records that were made available to this 
organization. 

This is a typical ruse case. The reason they found out about this 
abduction is because when he got to East Berlin, the Soviet author- 
ities, or the MF'S, found out that Michel was the wrong man. They 
were looking for a man with the same name, but, of course, a different 
identity. 

Guenter Valdix, 26 years old, participated in a small family cele- 
bration of acquaintances on the night of July 6 to 7, 1951, in West 
Berlin. During the early morning hours, Valdix was taking the 
Soviet-operated elevated train in West Berlin to Berlin-Wannsee, 
where he resided. Upon arrival there and before leaving the station 
eines, he was assaulted by three strangers, who had been waiting 
or him there, was pulled into the train again, and abducted in it to 
Potsdam in East Germany, the train’s final destination. He was sub- 
sequently tried by an East German court for political offenses and 
sentenced. 

Mr. Sourwine. Theif method of extradition is kidnaping. 

Mr. Hans. That is right, sir. 

Preparations for abductions require careful planning and thorough 
knowledge regarding the victims and their daily routine activities, 
especially when drugs and/or large groups of assailants are utilized. 
Usually, such information is collected through systematic surveil- 
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lances. Frequently, and if feasible, informants with personal contact 
with the target person: alities are also used and specifically directed to 
provide the needed knowledge. 

For this reason, it is extremely difficult to determine accurately 
at which stage the collection of information, through surveillances 
informants, double agents, or by other means, ends and at which pre 
cise moment the actual abduction operation begins. The one activity 
always carries over into the other and both must be fully coordin: ited 
I am stating this here now because I want to show the close tie-in 
between their espionage and intelligence work and vn abductions, 

Almost all abductions, except those solely aimed at eliminating 
political opponents, generally lead to the inhurreingtion and intelli 
gence exploitation of the victim and the possible “infiltration of the 
organization which the victim had served, so that one of the major 
purposes of abductions is again the gathering and following up of 
valuable intelligence data and leads not as easily or as quickly available 
by other methods. Therefore, the victims of abductions generally ar 
persons engaged in anti-Soviet or anti-Communist efforts, oftentime 
on behalf of or in cooperation with agencies or groups operated or 
supported by the United States or other Western allies. In order to 
achieve their aims in this respect, the Soviets, their satellites, ané 
Communist agents do not hesitate to use poison and terror through 
extreme physical violence and brutal psychological pressure. This 
is true for the manner in which persons are kidnaped or arrested 
illegally as well as for the way in which suspects or pretrial prisoner 
are interrogated and confessions obtained. The most typical example 
of Soviet, or MFS, brutality and disregard for humane conduct in 
intelligence, as well as counterintelligence operations, are the fol: 
lowing: 

On July 8, 1952, Dr. Walter Linse, a West Berlin lawyer and2 
member of the UFJ, was brutally assaulted in the American sector 
of Berlin and abducted to East Germany. Because of the complexity 
of the large-scale operation conducted to kidnap Dr. Linse, who was 
actively engaged i in propagandizing the evils of the Soviet ‘system, I 

was possible 1 in a relatively short time to gain detailed knowledge of 
the individuals, organization, and actions connected with the Lins 
abduction. 

The reason for this, the more people you have involved, the mor 
people can possibly be identified in any of these investigations. 

Mr. Sourwrxr. You are saying that you learned the details of 
the Linse abduction soon after it took place? 

Mr. oe Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. But the Soviets denied having any hand in it for 
a long while. 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. Actually, they have always denied it. Bul 
a press release, as I remember, last year in December pointed out that 
Dr. Linse died of unknown causes in a Soviet labor camp. 

The overpowering and moving of the victim from West Berlil 
was carried out by notorious criminals under the personal directi@ 
of MFS officers, who did not, however, leave East Berlin. A Wei 

Berlin taxi was taken by the criminals at 5 a.m., on the date of the 
abduction, from West Berlin to the Soviet sector. T he driver, Wil: 
helm W oitziske, was paid the fare in advance to convince him of tht 
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contac 
acted to 


honesty of the passengers and to make him less suspicious about 
entering the East sector. Usually taxi drivers in West Berlin know 
something might take place like this, and very few dare to go to 
East Berlin. 

Just before crossing the sector border, one passenger gave Woit- 
ziske a carton of cigarettes as further incentive for the trip. The 
border guards stopped the vehicle, asked Woitziske to step out, and 
upon finding the cigarettes on him, arrested him at once on a smug- 
gling charge. He was placed in a pretrial detention. His taxi was 
taken directly to a safe location in the Soviet sector, where the license 
plates were removed and placed on a previously selected and prepared 
MFS passenger car. The gang members assigned to the automobile 
left immediately with this car for the prearranged West Berlin meet- 
ing place while the other accomplices proceeded to the site by differ- 
ent routes. Not all participants in this crime were at the scene to 
assist in overpowering Dr. Linse. Some were there to ‘watch for 
police interference, several had to observe the victim, and others had 
the task of checking the operation for any signs of trouble or possible 
failures. After all accomplices had placed perpen at their as- 
signed locations, Dr. Linse left his home at 7:30 a.m. Two of the 
criminals then walked directly to Dr. fines. and apparently asked 
him for a light for a cigarette. Dr. Linse obliged, put his hand in 
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e. Thisf his pocket, and at the same moment was hit in the face with a small, 
arrested§ hard bag filled with sand. He was pulled into the car, which then 






yrisoner§ drove off at excessive speed. <A driver of a delivery truck, which was 
xample§ in the same street, immediately gave chase but could not catch the 





nduct in 


car, Which was noted also by other witnesses as it approached and 
the fol- 


crossed the border between West Berlin and the Soviet occupation 
zone. As the car came close to the Soviet Zone and West sector 
border it did not slow down and crossed the guarded control point 
without trouble. From the control point at the Soviet Zone border, 
an escort of East German police followed the car in a second vehicle, 
and a motorcycle patrolman also joined the group. They left then 
for the next destination. 

According to initial and official Soviet statements, this abduction 
never occurred and the presence of Dr. Linse, in the Soviet occupied 
or controlled territory was unknown, in spite of an alleged Soviet 
investigation in this case as requested by the Western authorities. Yet, 
the Sovi iets recently disclosed that Dr. Linse had died of unknown 
causes in late 1953, in a Soviet prison camp. 

Mr. Sourwine. Nothing was heard of him in the West from the 
time he was abducted until word came out about his death? 

Mr. Hans. That is right, sir. The preparation was so well planned 
ot as the car approached the roadblock of the Soviet Zone border, 

he border police knew immediately when the car was coming, and 
raised the beam there. 

The West Berlin police investigation and interviews of witnesses 
revealed beyond doubt that the MF'S Main Department VIII (Investi- 
gations and Arrests), headed by Morgenthal, had planned and di- 
rected this entire operation, and that the so-called Weinmeister grou 
(one of department VIII’s subunits) had carried it out. MFS of. 
fcers who directly supervised this abduction were one “Paul” baad er 
name), from Berlin-Pankow, Soviet sector, the group leader, and his 
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deputy, Fritz Vahle, alias Paul Schmidt. One Siegfried Benter, 27 
years old, later caught in West Berlin, also was an accomplice in the 
abduction of Dr. Linse. 

Now, I think the next case is one of the most important regarding 
our own country. On May 17, 1955, the 29-year-old MFS informant 
and collaborator, Gerhart Beck, from Tetlow, East Germany, was 
tried by a West Berlin court for attempted abduction and poisoning of 
the employee, Lisa Stein, of the USLA-operated West Berlin broad- 
casting station RIAS (radio in the American sector). 

Mr. Sourwine. Lisa Stein was employed by RIAS, which is the 
station operated by USIA. 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was she an American ? 

Mr. Hans. No, she was a German, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was Beck? 

Mr. Hans. Beck was the man who was charged—I mean was di- 
rected to abduct Lisa Stein for the MFS. Beck had been active as 
a Communist in various leftist East German political and mass or- 
ganizations from 1946 on. In the fall of 1953, Beck established con- 
tact with RLAS and offered to provide information for broadcasts 
on agricultural and East German farmers’ situations in the Soviet 
Zone. They have a special broadcast program on this topic. Ac 
cording to Beck’s testimony at the trial, he had been arrested unex- 
pectedly by the MFS in November 1954. Although he allegedly de 
nied initially having any connection with RLAS, Beck claimed he 
was finally forced to confess to having furnished reports to RIAS. 
Beck asserted that the MFS interrogators threatened to take adverse 
and punitive action against his wife and five children. Instead of 
prosecuting and trying Beck, the MFS utilized him to continue his 
contract with RIAS and, while acting as double agent, to report in 
detail on all individuals, offices, and information requests or im 
terests of RIAS. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In other words, by threats to his family, they black 
mailed him into becoming their man. 

Mr. Hans. Right. They coerced him into cooperating with the 
MFS. 

In March 1955, Beck received the MFS mission to prepare and 
carry out the abduction of Frau Stein, who was known to the MF$ 
as being quite effective in interviewing refugees and confidential 
sources or visitors from East Germany at RIAS and who was ap 
parently well-informed regarding East German and Soviet conditions, 
leading personalities, and specific organizations in the Soviet Zone and 
Sector, including the MFS itself. I would like to add here that be 
cause a lot of the people in East Germany cannot openly state what 
they would like to say in East Germany, they have to come to West 
Berlin to say anything they want to point out about the ruthlessness 
of the Communist regime in East Germany. And one of the pro 
grams of RIAS was to listen to these people and to bring out the 
truth about East Germany. Several high MFS officers, believed to 
have included even Ernst Wollweber (who was then in charge of the 
MFS), initially discussed with Beck the best plans for abducting 
Frau Stein. These meetings took place in a covert East Berlin MF 
apartment. Finally, Beck was given a box of brandy-filled candy 
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made by a Soviet Zone firm and told that poisoned candy pieces had 
been arranged in the box in a certain order to permit Beck to share the 
candy with the victim without any danger to Beck. 

He was warned by his MFS superiors or handlers to offer the candy 
sometime toward the end of the meeting with Frau Stein, which had 
been scheduled by Beck and Stein in advance to take place in a West 
Berlin cafe. Upon leaving the cafe and on her walk to her nearby 
residence, Frau Stein was expected to become unconscious and was 
to be picked up by a waiting car which would appear to be passing 
by chance. All preparations for the kidnaping ne been made well 
in advance, and Beck followed his MFS instructions precisely. Frau 
Stein did not become ill, however, until she was in front of her apart- 
ment, where neighbors came to her aid and she was immediatel 
moved to a hospital. After 48 hours of severe illness, during which 
Frau Stein’s revival was uncertain, the attending physicians managed 
to find an antidote and she recovered. The court medical expert found 
that it was most probably the highly dangerous poison “Skopolamin.” 
Idon’t know the English word for it. 

Mr. Sourwtne. The English word is pronounced the same but 
spelled differently. Skopolamin is the drug which is used in the so- 
called twilight sleep. Given in small doses it induces a kind of 
euphoria. In larger doses it is supposed to be deadly poison. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hans. That is correct sir. She had become ill on her walk to 
the home, but not so violent that she would have become unconscious. 

It was only through coincidence and Beck’s lack of fear, based on 
his firm belief that his complicity in this abduction attempt could 
not be proven, that Beck was apprehended in West Berlin shortly 
after the incident. Since the death penalty is not applicable under 
West Germany—and also West Berlin—jurisdiction, Beck was sen- 
tenced to 12 years in the penitentiary. This was considered a stiff 
sentence and given specifically as a preventive measure regarding 
possible future offenses of this type. In any court in Soviet-con- 
trolled territory, the same crime would have definitely resulted in a 
death penalty for the defendant, providing that he would still be in 
such physical condition after pretrial interrogation and detention 
that he could face a court. Now, we have evidence—of course, I do 
not have these cases listed here—of sentences that are much more 
severe for much less a violation, where people have simply fled from 
East Germany, and when they came back were given very long sen- 
tences, up to 25 years and so on. 

On July 25, 1955, the former MFS officer, Sylvester Murau, who 
had defected to West Berlin some time earlier, was kidnaped from 
the West German town of Heuback near Darmstadt, where Murau 
had taken up residence as a refugee without official West German 
id. Murau’s daughter, Gitta Cullmann, 21 years old, was used by 
the MF'S to dispel Murau’s suspicion against the actual abductors, 
who posed as good acquaintances of Gitta. The two abductors were 
taught later when they tried to take a stolen car into East Berlin. 
They had stolen it in West Berlin. And the two accomplices were 
the 24-year old Joachim Tietze and one Horeis. 

In this abduction, Murau was first induced to become intoxicated 
and then drugged to become unconscious. He was taken by car from 
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the aforementioned community to East Germany across the Soviet 
Zone border, which is located quite a distance away, several hundred 
kilometers. Each abductor received a bonus of 5,000 deutsche mark 
West—close to $1,200—in addition to reimbursement for all expenses 
and other payments for succeeding in this case. 

Incidentally, it is a safe assumption that unless Murau was given 
a life sentence, he was given a death sentence—either one of the two 
was used in trying him later. 

Mr. Sourwine. He has not been heard from since ? 

Mr. Hans. No, he has never been heard of again. And in thes 
cases where an MFS officer or a high-ranking police officer defects to 
the West, and then is abducted. and returned to Soviet jurisdiction, 
they have these trials in secrecy, in camera. Usually also they have 
military tribunals, in which the public is not bowel: to come in. 

Now, another defector from the East Berlin police, a former lieu. 
tenant colonel, Robert B. Bialek, was abducted on February 4, 1956, 
from West Berlin, by direction of the MFS. In this case, too, care 
ful preparation and timing had been used tosucceed. Several months 
before, the onetime East German police official, Paul Drzewicki, also 
residing at that time as a refugee in West Berlin, had been recruited 
as an informant by the MFS. Having lived for years in West Berlin 
as former defected police officer, Drzewicki managed to establish con- 
tact with Bialek and gain his confidence. 

On the date of the abduction, Drzewicki had invited Bialek tos 
party subsequently celebrating Drzewicki’s birthday. The celebration 
took place in a furnished room which Drzewicki had rented on Febrv- 
ary 1, just a few days earlier. An alleged niece of Drzewicki, and a 
Kast Berlin acquaintance of Drzewicki, later introduced to Bailek as 
also opposed to the Soviet regime, happened to be present at the party. 
In reality, the girl and the East Berlin resident were the abductor 
sie along by the MFS to carry out the operation with Drzewickii 

elp. 

After several drinks, Bialek was drugged and became ill. The main 
tenant of the apartment in which the furnished room was located even 
assisted the abductors in carrying the victim out of the building with 
out realizing the true circumstances. Once on the street, a passing 
car was flagged down for the purpose of moving the sick man to4 
hospital. In reality, the car had been waiting for this moment and 
Bialek was abducted to East Berlin. 

In this case, Bialek had also been engaged after his defection m 
assisting Western authorities and intelligence agencies to gain valt- 
able information regarding East German and Soviet targets and had 
further been used in attempts to cause the defection of other East Ger 
mans and people’s police members to West Berlin. It was well-known 
to Western counterintelligence and intelligence organizations that the 
Soviets and their Communist collaborators were extremely interested 
in having Murau, Bialek, and other East German defectors from 
police and government or party organizations returned to Soviet 
control in order to prevent the increasing and alarming refugee flow 
to the West and the gradually greater number of defections from 
East Germany. It also became known that many of these abduction 
victims, especially those formerly serving in the MFS, were sel 
tenced to death for desertion. 
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One of those executed was a onetime MFS official named Paul Reb- 
enstock, who had been arrested near the Soviet sector border in East 
Berlin after extensive surveillance and being lured to the border by 
an alleged prospective informant or defector. 

According to an article in the Die Weltwoche, Zurich, Switzerland, 
of November 28, 1955, and written by one H. Cookridge, the West Ber- 
lin police president, Dr. Johannes Stumm, informed the writer in 1954, 
during an interview in Berlin, that, according to official police files, 
approximately 400 persons were abducted from West Berlin by Soviet 
paid and directed agents and their German collaborators. Bonus pay- 
ments of 500 and 1,000 deutsche mark West for an abduction suc- 
cessfully carried out were oftentimes given to the abductors by the 
Soviets or MFS. 

The close relationship between the use of abductions and the in- 
telligence or infiltration efforts by Soviet and East German as well as 
other satellite organizations is well demonstrated by the following 
selected examples, representing only a very few of the large number 
of cases which became known. 

On April 27, 1954, Gerhard Karpahnke moved from the British 
sector of Berlin to the Soviet sector. According to a release by the 
Soviet Zone news agency, ADN, Karpahnke made a full confession to 
East German security authorities regarding his past association with 
the Gehlen intelligence organization in Western Germany. 

Karpahnke claimed in his confession that he had been deputy chief 
of the Filiale K—branch office of agency K—and had received orders 
directly from the chief of the Generalvertretung G—main branch or 
division G—the former German General Koerning. According to 
Karpahnke, the Gehlen organization was receiving an annual subsidy 
of 25 million deutsche mark West. Although at first glance, Kar- 
pahnke appears to have no importance regarding abduction opera- 
tions, a closer check into his background and personal contacts re- 
veals at once the missing links between the usual intelligence activities 
of the Soviets—or MFS—and the abduction of Dr. Alexander Truch- 
novich, which oceurred exactly 2 weeks after Karpahnke moved to the 
East. 

Heinz Glaeske and Karpahnke were friends and had worked to- 
gether in the same private German organization for German returnees 
and expellees. As claimed by the Soviets after the Truchnovich inci- 
dent, Glaeske had made a full confession that he had worked for the 
Gehlen organization. As the Soviets, and an alleged voluntary state- 
ment by ‘Truchnovich in the Soviet Zone also claimed, Truchnovich 
had left West Berlin voluntarily because he considered further oppo- 
sition to the Soviet Government senseless. Glaeske had allegedly also 
worked for or with the British Intelligence Service. Karpahnke’s 
voluntary move to the East, his alleged confession, and his strange 
background strongly suggest that he had been a double agent between 
the Kast and West. 

In July 1951, Karpahnke had moved with his entire family and all 
furniture from East Berlin to the west sector. For this move, he had 
full permission from the Soviet sector authorities. At any time, such 
moves with all belongings from East to West were hardly ever author- 
ized by the East German administration. unless severe personal hard- 
ship was involved and to grant them would be of political advantage. 
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For this reason, Karpahnke was never a refugee. He never claimed 
to have been forced to leave East Berlin. Shortly after settling in 
the British sector, Karpahnke obtained the job of janitor at the West 
Berlin Haus der Zukunft—House of Future—an_ anti-Communist 
youth hostel and cultural institution where different Western lecturers 
gave talks on the Soviet and Communist dangers to students and 
refugees. Shortly after World War II, Karpahnke had joined the 
fast Berlin police and served until 1946 in its criminal investigation 
department. It became well known in recent years that the Soviets 
recruited many of the covert investigators and informants in German 
administration offices in the police force and left them in their regular 
positions to provide better cover for activities which in reality were 
carried out for the Soviets. 

This is to cover up the Soviet direction of any such cases and to 
make it appear that Germans are involved. Now in the case of the 
abduction of Dr. Linse, this could very well have been an operation by 
the MFS, but actually directed by the Soviets. 

Senator Jounston. What was our intelligence office doing all this 
time? 

Mr. Hans. Well, sir, I have comments at the end here which 
cover that, too. 

Senator JoHnston. Proceed. 

Mr. Hans. The problem in this case was that our intelligence and 
counterintelligence officers were primarily charged with the security 
of the Allied and U.S. agencies and forces overseas. The primary 
responsibility for the security of the population of West Berlin was 
given to the West Berlin police in about 1947. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You said something there that is quite interesting. 
You said, if I recall, that it became quite well known that the Soviets 
had recruited many of the covert investigators and informants in 
German administration offices and the police force. I suppose you 
mean the West German police force. 

Mr. Hans. No, the East German police force. They recruited some 
in West Berlin and West German forces, too. But that was pri- 
marily for espionage, and to find out about those agencies in the 
West. However, in the East the purpose of this was to cover up their 
own identity in any operations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hans. Karpahnke had to leave the police when the East Berlin 
authorities found out that he had falsified his questionnaire. After 
a short Soviet detention in a kommandatura prison, Karpahnke was 
transferred to the Sachsenhausen Soviet concentration camp, and if 
he had not been recruited earlier by the Soviets, it is very likely that 
he was coerced to become a collaborator at that time. 

We have information of many people detained in these concen- 
tration camps being recruited for intelligence and other purposes in 
order to cut down their sentences and to give them the possibility 
of release. 

Already in September 1951, the West Berlin police department V— 
Investigation of Political Crimes—received a complaint against 
Karpahnke according to which he had denunciated—or reported—a 
refugee from East Berlin to the MFS. The material did not pro- 
vide sufficient evidence at that time, however, to justify action against 
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Karpahnke. If Karpahnke had been a spy and double agent for the 
MFS or Soviets, he must have reported to them continuously on 
Glaeske and, on the basis of Glaeske’s information and personal con- 
tact, regarding Truchnovich. 

The aforementioned KGU was of serious concern to the Soviet re- 
gime because it maintained constant coverage and gathered as well as 
published voluminous information regarding all Soviet inhumane 
conduct and brutalities commited against the Germans. Also, the 
KGU was highly popular with the majority of the East German 
population. Through the KGU files and efforts on locating missing 
persons, as well as by charity work, many East Germans opposed to 
the Soviets and communism voluntarily cooperated with the KGU 
and furnished valuable information. The security and success of the 
Communist endeavors in East Germany were therefore continuously 
hampered by KGU publications and resistance work. For this rea- 
son, prior to his resignation from the KGU, its founder and initial 
head, the aforementioned Hildebrandt, was the target of several un- 
successful abduction attempts. Later, other members of the KGU, 
such as Herr Roller, Herr Gerd Baitz, and Ernst Tillich, the suc- 
cessor of Hildebrandt, were also involved in different attempts by the 
MFS to abduct them. 

For the same reason, the onetime alleged KGU contact or employee, 
Bayer, who had moved to East Berlin and become an MFS collabora- 
tor, threatened another former KGU employee, Scharlau, with whom 
he had been acquainted, to either cooperate with the MFS or be 
exposed regarding former moral failings and other violations. When 
Scharlau refused to accept the offer of Bayer to work with the 
MFS, Bayer used Scharlau’s aged mother from Grimmen, East Ger- 
many, to be a messenger to Scharlau with more threatening letters. 

The continued effort by the MFS to infiltrate and/or discredit the 
KGU in the eyes of the general public, especially the East German 
population, met with unusual success when a key member of the KGU 
and its anti-Soviet resistance activities defected to East Berlin and 
decided to cooperate fully with the MFS and Soviet Zone Communist 
regime. This move by the onetime KGU functionary, Hanfried 
Hiecke, born June 25, 1929, at Dresden, was almost certainly the re- 
sult of continued pressure on the part of the MFS to approach and re- 
cruit as an informant Hiecke and other KGU members. This pressure 
was not only applied in the form of serious threats to the person being 
approached and his relatives, but also consisted of generous offers, 
ranging from complete immunity from further Soviet prosecution 
for past hostile actions to promises of large scale remuneration and 
other economic benefits in the Soviet Zone. 

Hiecke, who used the cover name of Fred Walter while working for 
the KGU, later furnished all information known to him about the 
KGU, its operations, sources, contacts, and most of its leading mem- 
bers. Even though some of his information was distorted and adapted 
to Soviet propaganda interests, the subsequently published pamphlet 
containing his disclosures and entitled “Deckname Walter,” did not 
fail in its aim of seriously hurting the further effectiveness of the KGU 
and preparing for its eventual breakup. 

When the KGU, and with it a major sustained and usually very valu- 
able effort against Soviet aggression and acts of terror, was finally dis- 
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continued in the face of increasing pressure and mounting public 
criticism, the Communists had won a hard and long battle leaving 
them the desired freedom of political action in East Germany. It 
may also be of Western interest to realize the tragic toll Hiecke’s 
full disclosures had among numerous resistance contacts and sources 
of the KGU in the Soviet Zone whom he caused to be arrested and 
sentenced severely. 

In 1949, the East Berlin Communist publishing house, Dietz, brought 
out a Soviet-licensed—and probably prepared—pamphlet, entitled 
“Kuriere, Spitzel, Spione’—“Couriers, Denunciators, Spies”—written 
by Heinz Kuehne, who claimed he voluntarily defected to the Soviet 
sector February 8, 1949, because he wanted to discontinue his associa- 
tion with the SPD in West Germany. Kuehne is identical with the 
aforementioned abducted Kuehne, who had then just taken over the 
SPD “Ost-Buero”—SPD operated information and _ resistance or- 
ganization—before being kidnaped. In his foreword, dated July 27, 
1959, Kuehne explains that he wrote the booklet because he realized 
the mistakes of the SPD leaders and their policies. It does not re- 
quire much imagination to reason why Kuehne cooperated with the 
Soviets in preparing this pamphlet. 

The SPD “Ost-Buero” was one of the most popular and efficient 
private and political intelligence and resistance organizations until 
the time Kuehne was abducted and during a postwar period when 
neither the KGU nor the UFG had become really effective and known. 
The disclosures of Kuehne, the loss of many good sources and contacts 
through him, and the drop in prestige were so damaging to the SPD 
“Ost-Buero” that for many years the organization did not regain its 
former significance. This is particularly important when one con- 
siders the fact that the great majority of the Soviet dominated SED— 
Social Union Party of Germany—was taken over from the SPD by a 
Soviet forced merger of the SPD and KPD—Communist Party of 
Germany—to make it the leading party in the Soviet Zone. Again, 
this abduction and quick turning of a onetime political foe by the 
Soviets had a definite political importance in the Communist strategy 
and tactics regarding Germany. 

Another example of how abduction, defection, counterintelligence, 
and anti-Western propaganda are utilized in conjunction with inter- 
rogation and exploitation of all available sources by the Soviets is the 
handling of the aforementioned LDP representative Wolfgang 
Hoeher. The LDP subsequently changed its party designation to 
FDP to distinguish it from the Communist-controlled LDP in East 
Germany, and for this reason Hoeher is mentioned as FDP member in 
later press releases. In late January 1954, approximately 1 year after 
Hoeher was believed to have been abducted to East Berlin, the FDP 
representatives and Willi Kressmann, SPD representative and mayor 
of the Berlin city district of Kreuzberg in the American sector, had 
several heated arguments in a debate in the Berlin city council regard- 
ing Kressmann’s contention that Hoeher must have been an informant 
of the Soviets and double agent against the FDP-—LDP and the Gehlen 
organization, in which he had responsible positions in West Berlin. 
Kressmann based his statements on a pamphlet, entitled “Agent 2996 
Reveals,” published by the Soviet Sector Kongress Publishing House 
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in late 1953 or January 1954. In this booklet, the author is identified 
as: 

Wolfgang Hoeher, 40 years old, jurist by profession, former military officer, 
and since 1950 a leading member of the counterintelligence agency of the Gehlen 
organization in West Berlin. 

Although the Berlin FDP party chairman, Carl-Hubert Schwen- 
nicke, declared on January 27, 1954, that the matter had not been 
cleared up completely and that it had not been proven yet that Hoeher 
had spied for the East, here again, the Soviet interest in Hoeher and 
other FDP members with Western intelligence missions and contacts 
is quite obvious. Next to the SPD—West German Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party—and the SPD “Ost-Buero,” the FDP, which had a large 
following in East Germany, had the largest “Ost-Buero” and most ac- 
tive information and resistance organization. For this reason, many 
members of the FDP “Ost-Buero” were in close touch with the Gehlen 
organization and Western intelligence agencies. 

Another FDP “Ost-Buero” agent, Hans Fueldner, cover name Lud- 
wig, who had defected to the East or had been arrested by the MFS, 
furnished identifying data to the MFS on 27 FDP sources and con- 
tacts in East Germany. In spite of his cooperation and betrayal, 
Fueldner and other double agents or informants of the MFS were 
subsequently tried in East Berlin for espionage and other crimes 
against the East German state. It is of further interest to note that 
other defendants tried with Fueldner had apparently also cooperated 
with the MFS, without, however, having received immunity against 
prosecution, as apparently was given Hanfried Hiecke, Heinz Kuehne, 
and others. 

One codefendant of Fueldner was a former leading member of the 
West Berlin League for Human Rights, one Silgradt, also accused of 
espionage. Silgradt was the principal accused. 

Another codefendant was the former East German People’s Police 
Lieutenant Werner Mangelsdorf, who had taken an active part in the 
uprising of June 17, 1953, against the East German regime when he 
organized the liberation of the Gommern jail near Magdeburg. Man- 
gelsdorf later fled to West Berlin and helped establish and operate the 
“Committee of the 17th of June,” founded by onetime participants in 
the uprising who had been forced to flee from Soviet prosecution. The 
private organization was organized with the help of the aforemen- 
tioned Rainer Hildebrandt to develop clandestine contacts with dis- 
affected East Germans to prepare for another uprising against the 
Communist regime in the hope of gaining success in another attempt 
by enlisting Western support and better coordination and planning of 
the revolutionary effort. 

After Mangelsdorf had become active in this organization, the MFS 
arrested his brother, Hans Mangelsdorf, and forced the fiance of Hans, 
one Edeltraut Fehse, to contact Werner Mangelsdorf in West Berlin 
and to offer him on behalf of the MFS that Hans would be released 
if Werner agreed to contact the MFS and work for it as an informant 
and infiltration agent in the Committee of the 17th of June. Also, the 
MFS offered to drop the East German death sentence which had been 
ens by a Soviet Zone court against Werner Mangelsdorf, when 

@ was tried in absence. 
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Werner then allegedly accepted this offer and went to the MFS in 
East Berlin to cooperate. On December 23, 1953—the year is uncer- 
tain—Werner Mangelsdorf signed the obligation to become an MFS 
informant. When the MFS promise to release Hans by January 1, 
1954, was not kept, Werner failed to maintain contact with the MFS ; 
and tried to discontinue his informant mission. Edeltraut Fehse w as 
sent once more to Werner on January 16 and pleaded with him to 
report to the MFS again, which he allegedly refused to do. 

On the same day, Werner Mangelsdorf did not return to his West 
Berlin residence from an errand to a local post office. It is very pos- 
sible that. Fehse was closely observed by accomplices of Fehse or 
agents of the MFS shadowing her, and that an alternate plan of the 
MFS was to abduct Werner afterward in the event that he refused 
to reestablish contact with the MFS. Whether he was sentenced to 
death and executed I do not recollect, but Werner Mangelsdorf was 
definitely given at least a very long sentence. Werner is said to 
have reported his MFS contact to the 17th June Committee and the 
West Berlin police prior to his disappearance. The subsequent fate 
of his brother, Hans, and Edeltraut Fehse is unknown. 

During the above-mentioned show trial of Fueldner and Mangels- 
dorf, it became evident an their co-defendant, Silgradt, who may 
also have been abducted or coerced by the MFS into cooperating 
with it, had voluminous records and address files in his possession 
concerning East German information sources and resistance contacts 
of the League for Human Rights and the 17th June Committee. All 
of the material and information collected in West Berlin by Werner 
Mangelsdorf also had been in Silgradt’s possession and had _ been 
secured by the MFS. Evidently, the show trial was intended not only 
to propagandize Western intelligence and resistance activities against 
the East German regime, but also to hide the true roles played by the 
different defendants prior to the trial with regard to their MFS asso- 
ciation and missions. It is highly doubtful ‘that all defendants co- 
operated fully with the MFS in all respects, as in such event their 
continued intelligence utilization may have been preferred by the 
MFS 

Again, i in May of 1954—the year is uncertain—another member of 
the 17th June Committee was arrested by the West Berlin police on 
charges of having worked as an informant with the MFS against 
that “organization. One Egon Kian was accused by the police of 
having “prepared the MFS abduction of another West Berlin resi- 
dent. At approximately the same time, the political refugee from 
East Germany, Harry Schlesing, was reported missing by the police. 
Schlesing also had contact with the 17th June C ommittee and was 
suspec ted by the police of having returned to the East because of pos- 
sible MFS or eastern contacts. In view of the serious and continued 
infiltration by the MFS and Communists of the 17th June Com- 
mittee, that organization finally decided to turn over for security 
reasons all of its files and carded data to the appropriate West Berlin 
Police Department. For the same reason, the 17th June Committee 
finally ceased to exist. 

Cases of Soviet or MFS infiltration into Western organizations are 
well illustrated by the following examples, which show easily how 
such intelligence operations may be utilized to aid in abductions: 
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Wilhelm Steller, 39-year-old police officer of the Police Inspection 
Office Berlin-Zehlendorf, American sector, was recruited in 1952 as an 
informant for the MFS and reported on internal and confidential ac- 
tivities of the police in West Berlin for several years. Prior to his 
assignment to the police inspection, Steller was the regular duty 
officer at the police precinct No. 161—Polizeirevier—on Clayalle, 
Berlin-Zehlendorf. For his espionage service, Steller received Soviet 
sector and East German state-issued purchasing slips, HO-Einkaufs- 
gutschiene, with which he bought commodities regularly in East 
Berlin. The West Berlin Political Crimes Investigation Department 
uncovered Steller’s intelligence activities and apprehended him for 
subsequent prosecution. It was possible for Steller, through his of- 
ficial position, to cover many interesting facets of American intelli- 
gence and security oper ations in the U.S. sector because the principal 
US. offices, both’ military and of the State Department, as well as 
most of the covert intelligence facilities and the majority of the Ameri- 
can billets are located in Berlin-Zehlendorf, and particularly in the 
area covered by police precinct 161. 

While the courts of the U.S. High Commission for Germany— 
HICOG—were still maintained, a HICOG court in West Berlin 
sentenced 24-year-old Werner-Heinz Okonek, a West Berlin resident, 
to 1 year in jail because he was found guilty of having attempted to 
report to the MFS in East Berlin names of fellow agents in the U.S 
intelligence service. Okonek was employed by the U.S. intelligence 
service. Okonek’s wife and child resided in the Soviet Zone at the 
time that he was in contact with the MFS, and Okonek had been 
threatened by the MFS with reprisals against his family if he did not 
cooperate. Although the confession of Okonek and the evidence pro- 
vided by the investigators led to Okonek’s sentence, it is not at all 
certain that either Okonek admitted everything or that the investiga- 
tion uncovered the full extent of his possible espionage. 

In 1953 or 1954, the 25-year-old intelligence operator and informant, 
Tiemann, alias Reinhard, was apparently recruited by the MFS in 
East Berlin in or before 1952, when he established contact with his 
former superior of the one-time German Abwehr—amilitary intelli- 
gence service—one Von Zersen, who reportedly became an MFS 
agent sometime after 1948. When Tiemann feared he would be 
arrested in West Berlin for his double-agent activities between the 
MFS and the Western intelligence organizations, he fled to East 
Germany. Tiemann had established contact with the West German 
LFV—Landesamt Fuer Verfassungsschutz: Office for the Protection 
of the Constitution—and had recommended Von Zersen as a valuable 
and trusted informant able to furnish key information. 

Tiemann also maintained operational contact with the British 
and French intelligence services. Prior to Von Zersen’s effort to or- 
ganize an independent counterintelligence group for the LFV, at 
which time Von Zersen was identified as an MFS informant but man- 
aged to avoid arrest, Tiemann and Von Zersen apparently gained 
considerable insight into the LFV organization and activities. They 
reportedly also succeeded in furnishing false information, most likely 
prepared by the MFS to mislead and confuse Western authorities, to 
the LFV and possibly other Western agencies. 
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One of the most serious threats to the security of American forces 
and operations in West Berlin was uncovered and discontinued when 
the espionage agent and informant of the Soviet intelligence service, 
the 24-year-old Irmgard Schmidt, alias Stephanie, was arrested by 
U.S. counterintelligence investigators in West Berlin, December 1, 
1954, just before going to East Berlin to turn over intelligence in- 
formation and material to her Soviet superiors. Irmgard Schmidt, 
who was quite pretty, had succeeded in establishing firm personal con- 
tact on a social basis with two important officials of the U.S. intelli- 
gence service. One of these was a military officer, the other a civilian. 
With the help of one of her American friends, she even managed to 
obtain a position within the U.S. intelligence service, in accordance 
with specific Soviet instruction. Irmgard Schmidt had been a uni- 
versity student in Halle, East Germany, specializing in languages 
and studying Chinese. Her mother continued to reside there after 
Irmgard Schmidt had moved to Berlin. 

In February 1953, Schmidt was arrested by the Soviets because she 
had placed her home at the disposal of fellow students, and was sus- 
nected of being in contact with the KGU and doing resistance work in 
Fralle. Schmidt was offered the chance to serve as an intelligence 
informant for the Soviets to avoid being sentenced and deported with 
her mother to Siberia. The Soviets gave her ample funds to permit 
her to carry out her espionage missions in West Berlin and to dress 
well. Irmgard Schmidt was sentenced by an American court to 5 
years in the penitentiary. 

The apparent ease with which Soviet or satellite—including East 
German—interrogators, investigators, and intelligence officers turn 
suspects or defendants into cooperating informants or espionage agents 
is quite plausible when the Soviet or Communist practices and pro- 
cedures of arresting, interrogating, and punishing people is being con- 
sidered. No other government or political regime operates as many 
detention facilities, labor camps, and political indoctrination or re- 
orientation programs as the Soviets and their Communist allies to 
achieve maximum possible control over all individuals within their 
territories and over all followers elsewhere. 

One of the greatest Soviet assets in maintaining absolute political 
control is the well-established practice of terror through large-scale 
or mass arrests, complete disregard for individual liberty regarding 
opponents and followers alike, and severe punishment, in the form 
of harsh sentences and inhumane jail conditions, to all those who 
oppose the regime or voice even the slightest criticism. 

Also in this respect the Soviet aim, or the purpose of investiga- 
tions or interrogations, is not so much the finding of truth as it is to 
achieve a specific political goal, even if the true circumstances do not 
always warrant prosecution or punishment of the accused. Thus, 
in frequent spy trials, the uncovering of capitalist agents, and the 
elimination of foreign aggressors and Trotskyites, oftentimes the 
persons being tried and even confessing their crimes have been 
framed and placed under psychological as well as physical pressure, 
including various types of torture, in spite of the fact that only a 


small number of accused may have actually attempted or committed 
such acts. 
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The same principle of the means justifying the end holds true for 
Communist propaganda and alleged factual reports in Soviet con- 
trolled press and radio. For this reason, those individuals who may 
not be where they would have to surrender to Soviet or Communist 
demands through terror and fear might oftentimes be duped into 
supporting Soviet goals because they believe Soviet propaganda and 
distorted reports. To any persons residing in or close to the Soviet 
sphere of power, Soviet and Communist ruthlessness in dealing with 
suspects and accused individuals is well known. Therefore, when 
such persons fall into Soviet hands by being abducted or apprehended, 
they are generally very frightened and offer rather slight resistance 
to Soviet investigators or interrogators, especially when their ordeal 
during pretrial handling threatens to be prolonged indefinitely or 
bevond their capacity for endurance should their statements be in- 
sufficient to satisfy the prosecutors. 

Under these circumstances, confessions can be obtained after ex- 
tended periods of pretrial investigation and suffering, even if the 
accused are either innocent or initially determined not to implicate 
themselves and others beyond that which can be proven against them 
in court. For this reason, too, former conscientious and capable 
Western agents and intelligence operators, such as Heinz Kuehne, 
agreed to cooperate with the same elements against which they had 
fought so hard and effectively before. 

Mr. Sourwrye. Mr. Hans, you speak ef the pretrial interrogation. 
In that connection it is important to know, is it not, that under the 
Soviet legal system, a man who has been apprehended has no right 
to counsel until the pretrial investigation is concluded. 

Mr. Hans. That is true. 

Mr. Sourwine. So they can keep him an indefinite amount of time 
and subject him to these tortures, and he has no legal rights at all 
until they want to take him to what they call a trial. 

Mr. Hans. That is correct. Well, Keahnd, for instance, is the man 
that was abducted, as I mentioned before, and who was the newly 
appointed head of the SPD Ost Bureau, the organization of the 
Social Democratic Party of West Germany, trying to help and keep 
in touch with the Eastern party members of the Democratic Party, 
in his subsequent statements—this is just to show how well the 
Soviets succeed in their methods—he denied having been abducted 
at all, in spite of these traces of blood and overturned furniture and 
so forth. 

In the case of Kuehne, who was assumed to have strong anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist convictions, the manner in which he presented 
his “defection” to the East in his pamphlet, mentioned above, would 
easily cause weaker individuals in the Western parties and organiza- 
tions to begin to doubt the wisdom of continuing resistance to com- 
munism. 

The following methods and conditions in East German and Soviet 
prisons cause arrested persons to confess their “crimes” rather than 
remain in pretrial detention for long periods: 

The interrogators and investigators are continuously warned by 
their superiors to obtain confessions from the accused if they do not 
want to arouse suspicion regarding their own political loyalty, effi- 
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ciency in extracting confessions, or attempted collusion with defend- 
ants. 

Although beatings, physical torture in the form of forcing the 
accused to place themselves for prolonged periods in positions of in- 
creasing hardship to unbearable pain, and other forms of physical 
torment were frequently used prior to 1953 and particularly in 
Stalin’s era to extract confessions regardless of guilt or innocence, 
an effort was made after Stalin’s death to refrain from such practices, 
except when drastic situations demanded mass convictions and tight 
security measures as in the case of the East German uprising on June 
17, 1953, the Hungarian revolution, and similar events. During the 
periods of tension cited above, the large number of arrested people, 
the demand for ruthless domination of insurgents, and speed needed 
to reestablish full political control made it necessary to revert to 
physical pressure methods to convict the dissatisfied elements. 

Long periods of interrogation by one or more investigators, fre- 
quently carried out in the middle of the night or toward early morn- 
ing hours, poor sleeping facilities, such as hard cots, cold cells, inad- 
equate bedding, brightly illuminated cells, and other means of keep- 
ing pretrial prisoners from getting any rest from repeated violent 
accusations and detailed questioning are all utilized to prevent. the 
accused from maintaining his mental alertness, morale, and will to 
resist or defend his rights of innocence. Blinding lights focused on 
the accused during interrogation further helps to intimidate and 
weaken the defendant and to make him wish to end the ordeal at all 
cost. 

Ice cold solitary cells with glaring lights or in complete darkness, 
oftentimes of extremely small size, are used also to break resistance 
of obstinate defendants refusing to admit guilt or betray accomplices 
or fellow resistance fighters. 

Frequently these or similar cells are constructed to permit the so- 

called water treatment, which consists either of flooding the cell grad- 

ually with cold water until the prisoner has to stretch to keep his head 
above the water level, or dousing the victim alternately with ice 
cold and very hot water for extended periods. The Soviets very often 
used the rather simple but just as brutal method of forcing the accused 
to stand for days in knee deep water or submerged up to his hips 
so that he could not rest or change his position and often became vio- 
lently ill from exposure, the highly unsanitary conditions—not being 
permitted to leave the confinement for days—and the lack of proper 
nourishment. Persons subjected to such tortures do not require drug- 
ging or stimulation through drugs to induce confessions. 

They are usually so sce ared and exhausted, as well as oftentimes 
seriously ill from the physical hardships, that they confess to any- 
thing. Such drugs as sodium pentathol or so- -called truth serums are 
not even practical i in many Soviet interrogations because the prisoners 
could not possibly confess under their ‘effect or under hypnosis to 
something not actually experienced or carried out. Therefore, truth 
serums, drugs to weaken resistance and the will to withhold informa- 
tion could even defeat the interrogator’s mission of preparing the 
aceused to play the role of scapegoat in a staged show trial. 

Deceptographs or polygraphs (lie detectors), which are used con- 
siderably by Western agencies, are hardly used by the Soviets for the 
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same reason, besides accomplishing under certain conditions much 
less than physical pressure and terror could achieve. A stimulant, 
such as strong coffee, strong tobacco or cigarettes after long periods 1 in 
which their use was denied, rich and enticing food, especially also 
alcohol in large quantities, is used often to trap the accused or cause 
him to become fully dependent on the kindness of the interrogator for 
further benefits. 

Positions into which the prisoner may be forced for extended periods 
include sitting for days or long hours in erect posture on a small or low 
bench or stool until he cannot possibly bear the resultant pains and 
swelling of his legs and body caused by abnormal blood circulation 
and muscle tension. The aim in this form of tortur e, and similar ex- 
cruciating body positions into which the accused is forced, is to make 
him lose all command over his will because of the extreme condition 
of fatigue, realization of utter defeat, inability to bear further pain, 
and consequent loss of strength of character and power of mental con- 
centration. It has been established that it is almost impossible for a 
normal person to bear up under such treatment without becoming the 
willing tool of his tormentors. 

Another favorite practice to torment the accused is to threaten 
arrest and torture of his closest relatives and immediate family. In 
the case of, I believe, Horst Ludwig, who was convicted of espionage 
in 1959, it became quite evident, as borne out in his own testimony and 
magazine publications of his background story, that his father was 
beaten in jail in East Germany and made to believe (or actually over- 
heard) that another close relative w as also brutally beaten in an 
adjoining cell from where his or her cries could be heard. The result 
of this treatment was that Horst Ludwig’s father and other relatives 
cooperated with the Soviets and the MES in persuading him (Horst) 
to accept the offer to spy against the Western military establishment— 
Federal German Navy and Air Force, as well as the U.S. Air Force in 
the United States during his training in Florida—for the Soviets. 
In all cases of this kind, the Soviets insure a certain degree of silence 
and success by using close relatives as hostages, who will be arrested 
and punished, should the agents or informants being forced to co- 
operate ever turn against the Soviets or betr ay their missions to the 
Western authorities. The tremendous fear of severe reprisals and 
harsh treatments to relatives or the immediate family, including 
children at times, probably is a very strong influence on the continued 
loyalty and silence of Eastern agents, even if they are not fully con- 
vinced of the Communist regime’s alleged advantages. 

A strong element in the interrogator’s power over defendants is 
his oft-repeated contention that resistance is useless as long as the 
accused is in the hands of the Soviets and that he only hurts his own 
chances for a relatively light sentence by refusing to “cooperate.” 
It is well known through appropriate press and radio publicity, fully 
endorsed and even advertised by the Soviet security agencies such 
as MFS, that those who confess or offer their statements and co- 
operate with the Soviet authorities early enough will be given from 
complete immunity to very light punishment while those who insist 
on hiding their crimes against the state or the “people” will be sen- 
tenced severely. This practice, of course, and the consistent pub- 
licity and show trials Tiswiiahrehind the method repeatedly, has a 
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considerable influence on any defendant and his willingness to escape 
a very long sentence or possibly a death penalty. In this connection, 
technical surveillance and recording equipment and methods, as well 
as informants posing as fellow prisoners or sympathetic inmates or 
guards, are used to gather as much detrimental information about 
and from the defendant as can possibly be gained between inter- 
rogations. 

Aside from clever political arguments, used by Soviet investigators 
in convincing prisoners of the superiority and infallibility of the 
Communist cause and aims, the accused will frequently be led into 
apparently casual political discussions when the interrogators try to 
make the accused believe that the questioning is being relaxed for 
the sake of a respite and to be more friendly and even considerate 
toward the defendant. Even a cautious and intelligent prisoner 
may try to justify his attitude toward his interrogators and a so- 
called objective criticism of the regime’s errors. In such moments, 
the interrogators will find the arguments for coercing the prisoner 
into admitting political opposition to the regime. 

Finally, all prisoners in pretrial detention are treated in such man- 
ner as to purposely lower their self-respect and feeling of human 
dignity. The way in which a newly admitted suspect is registered 
at the pretrial prison, searched physically for weapons or possible 
implements of escape, caused to turn in his belongings, and placed 
in the cell, is well calculated to cause the prisoner to feel depraved, 
lost, and without possible help. The simple expedient of periods of 
pretrial investigation and interrogation lasting for months or even 
beyond a year is highly effective in creating strong despair in the 
prisoner’s mind. Without hope and the possibility of help from the 
outside, he weakens much more easily than if he were permitted to 
communicate with relatives and friends on the outside. 

This practice, of course, also affects the prisoner's relatives and con- 
tacts on the outside, especially if they are in any way guilty but not 
apprehended as yet. Their fears may cause these people to make er- 
rors in judgment and flee or even contact the key persons or organiza- 
tions for advice and help and thus lead the Soviets to ascertain more 
easily their actual Western connections and missions. 

The aforementioned pamphlet by Sagolla, “Die Rote Gestapo,” re- 
flects, on pages 38 through 51, the above-cited interrogation methods 
and several examples of brutal treatments of pretrial prisoners by the 
MFS. For the purpose of this testimony it is unfortunate that names 
of the victims and interrogators are not given in the pamphlet, al- 
though dates are cited. Exact details may be obtained from any of 
the U.S. agencies whose representatives in West Berlin maintained 
close contact with the KGU and may have saved some of the very 
valuable records and files of that organization before it was closed 
down. 

The pamphlet, entitled “Der Staatssicherheitsdienst,”—the State Se- 
curity Service—prepared by the UF. J—Free Jurists in West Berlin— 
prior to 1960, contains very interesting information on pages 59 
through 78 regarding MFS interrogation methods and the manner in 
which prisoners of the Soviets and MFS are handled prior to and 
during show trials. The UFJ has backed up this information with 
several actual case histories and mentions precise names, dates, and 
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places involved to present authentic reports. The two examples cited 
below, as well illustrating Soviet and East German interrogation 
methods, were extracted from the U FJ booklet. 

Alfred Kuntzsch, born October 23, 1928, resided in East Germany at 
Lauchhammer, where he worked in the local machine factory. On 
March 6, 1953, he made critical remarks about Stalin, who had just 
died, and mentioned his hope for a unified Germany. He made these 
remarks among fellow workers. Two days later he was arrested by 
three MEFS officers, who took him to the local MFS office. After a com- 
plete physical check of his clothes and body, he was permitted to keep 
only his shirt, trousers, and packet, and was then placed in a cell. 
After several hours, he was taken to the interrogation room and ques- 
tioned by several MFS officials for 4 hours. His statements at the fac- 
tory and other remarks he had made were repeated to him and he was 
accused of having criticized the regime, which he denied. Two MFS 
interrogators repeatedly hit him in the face with their fists, causing 
him to fall from his chair repeatedly and to lose consciousness. Then 
a confession was demanded in return for cigarettes and a promise of 
release from jail. After continued refusal to confess, Kuntzsch was 
again beaten. He was then returned to his cell. 

In the second interrogation, the report from his fellow worker, Man- 
fred Schwenzer, regarding the incident and his remarks was finally 
shown the accused, after specific statements which Kuntzsch had made 
only in the informant’s presence were mentioned to prove the ac- 
curacy of the accusation. Even then the prisoner refused to make a 
full confession and was again maltreated. His resistance was finally 
broken when he was threatened with the arrest of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

When Kuntzsch was taken, several days after his original arrest, 
to the pretrial judge, he was told to sign a statement that he confessed 
voluntarily and without coercion. Kuntzsch pointed to his scars and 
other marks of violence and refused to sign the statement. He was 
then placed in a very small, dark, and damp basement cell without 
windows and forced to stand in it up to 14 hours, when he collapsed. 
He was revived with water and signed the statement when again 
threatened with further solitary detention. 

In subsequent interrogations and while being photographed, he was 
placed in a blinding floodlight although he was highly sensitive to 
any light and almost blind. He was given a defense lawyer the day 
of and. very shortly before the trial, at which the prosecutor demanded 
a sentence of 714 years in the penitentiary. He was given a 214-year 
sentence, which was later curtailed when Kuntzsch, in view of his in- 
creasing blindness, induced because of the interrogations facing the 
floodlights, was confined indefinitely in the prison hospital. 

Martin Pohl, born March 28, 1930, worked from 1947 to 1950 as edi- 
torial trainee for the East Berlin Communist youth organization maga- 
zine, FDJ-—Zeitschrift, Jungle Welt. There he became acquainted w ‘ith 
the editor, Lothar Link. After Link fled to West Berlin in the spring 
of 1950, he telephoned Pohl and arranged with Pohl a meeting in West 
Berlin. This telephone call, apparently made to Pohl’s office, had be- 
come known to the main editorial office of the magazine, causing the 
responsible staff members to discuss the proposed meeting with Pohl 
and threatening him with immediate dismissal should he keep the ap- 
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pointment. Pohl, therefore, did not meet Link as scheduled and also 
had no further contact with Link at any time later. 

On February 22, 1953, Pohl was unexpectedly arrested in his home 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin. He was taken to the MFS pretrial 
prison and accused of having committed espionage against East Ger- 
many on behalf of the Americans. Pohl was completely amazed at the 
charges and could not understand why he would be accused of such 
activity. After many long interrogations during one week, the inter- 
rogators mentioned the name Link. Thereupon Pohl explained that 
he had never seen him again after Link’s flight to West Berlin in 1950. 

In spite of his repeated denials of guilt or of contact with Link or 
the U.S. Intelligence Service, Pohl continued to be interrogated from 
6 to 7 hours each night for approximately 3 weeks. Pohl was not per- 
mitted to sleep in the di 1ytime in his cell and was unable to rest during 
the night when the interrogations took place. While detained in his 
solitary and illuminated cell, Pohl would be awakened by the guard at 
once whenever he feel asleep on a small stool where he was forced to 
sit. At those times, the guard would loudly rap on the cell door and 
yell and curse the prisoner. Because of his extreme exhaustion, Pohl 
finally gave up further resistance and dee ided to make a false confes- 
sion. He then claimed to have met Link twice in West Berlin in May 
1950. 

Soon after his “confession” was written up and signed, Pohl was 
placed in another cell, in which a certain Fuchs, the onetime press 
secretary of the ousted East German Foreign Minister, Dertinger, 
was also detained. Fuchs strongly advised Pohl to not make further 
incriminating and false statements but to renounce his alleged con- 
fession. Pohl followed this advice during the next interrogation 
and the investigator finally accepted his denial, making an official 
record thereof. Especially at this interrogation, but also in previous 
ones, Pohl was always yelled at, cursed, and treated in a degrading 
manner to cause him to lose his self-confidence. 

Until mid-June 1953, Pohl was interrogated three times weekly, 
and thereafter again at longer intervals. A final attempt to obtain 
a confession from Pohl was made when he was threatened with in- 
definite detention prior to trial. In another attempt by the MFS, 
Link and Pohl were confronted while Link openly accused Pohl of 
espionage. Since Pohl had actually had no contact with Link or the 
Americans, as Link must have known also, it is evident that Link also 
must have been forced by the MFS to fabricate a confession and im- 
plicate others for the sake of terminating the ordeal of interrogation 
and pretrial detention hardships. In spite of his unchanged state- 
ment of innocence, Pohl was placed on trial in Chemnitz, East Ger- 
many, where he and other defendants were sentenced on November 5, 
1953, to 4 years in the penitentiary. The prosecution had demanded 
a 5-year sentence. The principal defendant, Lothar Link, was sen- 
tenced in a separate proceeding of the same ‘court to 10 years in the 
penitentiary on July 7, 1953. 

Pohl found out that one other defendant, also a former editor of 
the Jungle Welt, one Peter Lefold, had made a false confession, too, 
and had then similarly retracted his confession. As Lefold subse- 
quently explained to Pohl, he could not have met Link in West Berlin 
on the dates claimed by Link because he (Lefold) was not even in 
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either East or West Berlin during that period. In the main court 
session trying Pohl and Lefold, each was sentenced to 4 years in 
prison, however. The reason the trial took place in Chemnitz, an 
area in which none of the defendants had resided previously or had 
ever worked, was unknown to Pohl. Pohl fled to West Berlin after 
his release in East Germany and made a sworn statement regarding 
this experience to the UFJ on April 18, 1955. 

Before closing this analysis of Soviet and Communist interroga- 
tion methods, the following cases should be studied closely inasmuch 
as they serve well as typical examples of brutality and ruthless 
interrogation. 

One is the investigation and prosecution in Hungary of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, who is currently protected by the U.S. Embassy in Hun- 
gary against further persecution by the AVO—Hungarian Commu- 
nist Security and Counterintelligence Organization. Mindszenty was 
arrested and accused of having committed treason and subversion 
against the Communist Hungarian People’s Republic. After very 
long and extremely exhausting interrogations, Mindszenty was tried 
in a show trial and given a long sentence. During the trial, he ap- 
peared to be a broken man, having the appearance ofa hy potized or 
drugged person. 

As far as I know, the methods of degradation of the spirit, of ex- 
haustion through lack of rest, and physical as well as nervous tension, 
and of interminable accusations and threats finally caused the cardinal 
to break down in his resistance. It is unknown to me if any drugs 
were used, but I believe, having read articles by knowledgeable w riters 
in which the use of strong coffee was mentioned as one practice to keep 
Mindszenty awake over long periods and prevent rest for the accused, 
that the intended _purpose had been achieved without the use of drugs. 

Another case is the prosecution and trial of Kadar, the current 
head of the Hungarian Communist Party and state regime. Kadar 
was subjected to even worse treatments and inhumane handling by the 
AVO, when he was accused of anti-Stalinist actions and tendencies 
prior to the death of Stalin. Although Kadar’s suffering may not 
be described to any American inv estigators or writers by any avail- 
able witnesses, it was reported, I believe, by either James A. Mich- 
ener, in his book, “The Bridge at Andau,” published i in 1957, or by 
another author writing about ‘the AVO. Michener cites in his book a 
large number of sadistic practices of the =" O in their handling of 
prisoners and suspects. Being in the U.S. Embassy at Budapest, 
Cardinal Mindszenty should also be Available now for firsthand state- 
ments. Michener may well remember many of the Hungarian refu- 
gees whose information he reported regarding the AVO and Soviet 
interrogation and detention methods and may possibly provide ad- 
dresses of suitable witnesses. The U.S. Army General Dean should 
also be able to furnish firsthand testimony regarding the degrading 
treatment and brainwashing techniques he was subjected to by the 
North Korean Communists as a prisoner of war prior to his release. 

Murder by Soviet agents to eliminate political foes, knowledgeable 
defectors, former C ommunists who left the party to fight communism 
from the West, and any other opposition consider ed too dangerous, 
is known well as one method of gaining political ends. A perfect ex- 
ample of this ruthless action by the Soviets was revealed when the 
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MVD Captain Khokhlov* defected to the West in early 1954 instead of 
carrying out his Soviet mission to assassinate the leading NTS official 
Okolovich in Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Another agent sent along to assist Khokhlov was the German, Hans 
Kukowitsch, an oldtime Communist from Lindau, Lake Constance, 
Germany. Kukowitsch was born in 1911 in Switzerland. Another 
agent who accompanied Khokhlov and Kukowitsch was the German, 
Weber. On February 25, 1954, these agents were placed in protective 
custody by the U.S. authorities in West Germany. On April 22, 1954, 
the Americans announced publicly and officially the Soviet attempt 
to murder Okolovitch with the help of these agents, who had been 
given all necessary papers, funds, and the small, hidden murder 
weapon. It may be significant that, at about the same time, Dr. 
Alexander Truchnovitch was abducted from West Berlin, n: umely, on 
April 13, 1954, only 9 days before the American announcement in 
Bonn. 

To my personal knowledge, the following other instances of Soviet 
or MFS assassination attempts against anti-Communist politicians 
occurred between 1955 and 1957 in West Berlin. One was directed at 
the aforementioned outspoken anti-Soviet and anti-Communist Party 
chairman of the FDP, Carl-Hubert Schwennicke, to whom the MFS, 
through anonymous persons, sent a package containing a strong explo- 
Sive, which wounded sev erely Schwennicke’s secretary, who opened the 
par cel in the anteroom to the party leader’s office in ‘the Siemens Cor- 
poration’s administration building, where he held a director's S position. 
This took place in early 1955. In the East German press and radio 
strenuous efforts were made to place the blame on Western agents of 
a nationalist group. 

Another attempt was made, I believe in 1956, against the aforemen- 
tioned SPD functionary and mayor of Berlin- Kreuzberg, Willi Kress- 
mann. In this case, an informant of the MFS, who had first been 
tested by several trial missions which he apparently accomplished, 
although not too successfully, was given a parcel of a specially pre- 
pared explosive charge to mail from West Berlin with a false West 
Berlin return address to the intended victim. Only because an Amer- 
ican counterintelligence agency in West Berlin gained prior knowledge 
of this plot, Kressmann was saved. The char ge was exploded instead 
by the West Berlin police detonation and mine-clearing specialists. 

It was found to have a very large detonating force and would easily 
have killed the victim. The bomb and parcel consisted entirely of 
products purchased in West Berlin and manufactured in the West. 
The false return address was apparently picked by the MFS to impli- 
cate another opponent of communism in West Berlin, should West 
Berlin authorities have found a trace of the alleged sender. 

The entire parcel and contents had been built and similar models 
had most likely been tested earlier by the MFS in East Berlin in an 
especially established research and dev elopment center and laboratory, 
designated “Abteilung S”—department S—in which specialists and 
MFS prisoners with appropriate technical and scientific background 
developed and made all types of technical equipment. This was used, 
for instance, in abductions, when cars having false license plates can 
be driven from the scene of the crime, changing the plates without 

*See “Activities of Soviet Secret Service’, testimony of Nikolai E. Khokhlov before the 


Senate Internal Security Subcommittee ; and further testimon by Khokhlov in pt. 86 of 
the subcommittee’s series on scope of Soviet activities in the U. §. 
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having to stop; in audiosurveillance—secret listening devices—and in 

clandestine communications, as well as in special photographic 

missions requiring spy cameras of different sizes and camouflaged in 
various ways. 

Instances of suicide, which were in reality assassinations to make 
the victim appear to have killed himself, are not remembered by me. 
There have been several cases of suicide by Soviet and MFS agents or 
informants, but whether these were bona fide suicides or not is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine beyond reasonable doubt. Obviously, 
any suicide eliminates further police investigation as soon as the 
possibility of murder has been found doubtful. 

In one instance, a pretrial prisoner of the East German authorities 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin prior to 1953 was accused of economic 
as well as political crimes and/or espionage against the East German 
regime. He was brutally beaten and allegedly managed to jump out 
of a prison window in an upper floor. Tt was generally believed to 
ey tae suicide by a victim of torture who could not bear further 
mistreatment. It could, however, easily have been a last resort of 
the responsible investigation agency to cover up the true condition of 
a victim who, because of maltreatment, could no longer be utilized in 
a show trial or who had steadfastly or because of his innocence failed 
to confess. Although the name of the victim is not recollected by me 
now, I know that he was at one time the fiance of Mrs, Ruth von 
Varady, the present wife of a well-known West Berlin journalist, 
Alexander von Varady-Szabo. I believe that close friends, as well 
as his former fiance, were convinced that the victim did not really 
commit suicide. 

In another case, an espionage suspect or agent of the Soviets, a 
rather beautiful, naturalized American of W est German nationality 
originally, who had married a U.S. serviceman and had emigrated to 
the United States, was found in the West Berlin apartment of her 
one-time boy friend, the German dentist, Dr. Sommer, at Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf, British sector, where she had supposedly committed 
suicide over her area love affair and a quarrel with Dr. Sommer. 

The victim’s name I do not remember, unfortunately, but the West 
Berlin police and different U.S. authorities in Berlin, including the 
CIA, I believe, investigated this case and found a notebook of the 
victim. She had opened the gas valves in the kitchen after closing 
all windows, while Dr. Sommer left in the evening and did not return 
until early morning, when he found her already dead. Close ac- 
quaintances of Dr. Sommer were connected with, or suspected of 
activities relating to the Soviet intelligence service in East Berlin. 
The victim had apparently made numerous travels behind the Iron 
Curtain and had been in contact with the Soviets repeatedly. 

It is my firm opinion, based on extended study of the Soviet prac- 
tices, that, in their efforts to achieve their goals, they would not 
hesitate to assassinate opponents in any manner considered especially 
suitable and would, therefore, take any opportunity to have such 
murder appear as suicide. 

Another good example of Communist assassination for a ie : 
purpose is the case of Erich Mielke, the current head of the MFS 
Kast Germany, when he carried out a party order and shot and killed 
the German police officers, Anlauf and Lenck, in Berlin on August 
9, 1931, at a time when the Nazis had not yet assumed power and a 
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truly democratic government existed under the old German Weimar 
Republic’ s constitution. 

In view of the ruthlessness of Soviet activities in all fields of intel- 
ligence, espionage, subversion, and counterintelligence, particularly 
concerning Western Europe, the problem of taking effective U.S 
countermeasures without reverting to similar tactics or utilizing such 
drastic actions as to seriously endanger our democratic processes has 
been and may well continue to be a major reason why Soviet acts of 
aggression and terror are difficult to combat. I am convinced, on the 
basis of 15 years of practical experience in Berlin and confronting the 
Soviets and their Communist collaborators in continuous “frontline 
action,” that until now overall efforts and specific activities by the re- 
sponsible U.S. agencies were rather optimistically viewed as adequate, 
or even effective, and fully sufficient for the future without, however, 
having been carried out on a scale really needed to achieve complete 
Western protection against future Soviet threats. 

It is impossible to place the blame on any particular individuals. 
Such attempts at improving our efficiency and increasing our effort 
would, in my opinion, fail to provide a sound plan for better measures. 
It would only result in accusations against and excuses by the agencies 
concerned. 

Also, I know that a very large number of highly dedicated and ca 
pable Americans in all branches of the Government and abroad have 
done all they could to alert the public and obtain decisions and favor- 
able results in fighting Communist aggression and terror. But it must 
be realized that no matter how distasteful any such activities as count- 
erintelligence, security regulations, intelligence and espionage acts, and 
politically influencing foreign countries and their populations may be 
to many loyal, although poorly informed Americans, including some 
responsible Government officials, though considered an essential evil 
by others, the United States and its foreign allies will be in a far more 
perilous position if we fail to become much more active and concerned 
regarding Western security and our true political strength versus 
communism. 

I can safely state that the personnel strength, the scope of available 
funds and operational means, and the degree of combined or concen- 
trated effort in providing greater security from Soviet acts of aggres- 
sion and subversion in Western Europe, and particularly regarding 
West Berlin—or Berlin as a whole before the Soviet blockade—were 
definitely inadequate, as pertains not only to the U.S. authorities there 
but also the French and the British endeavors. In addition, the pun- 
ishment provided in our laws and West German jurisdiction, as shown 
above in a few examples, is very light compared with Soviet sentences 
for similar and even less serious offenses. 

When it is possible for the Soviets to concentrate on private and 
official Western agencies to such an extent that infiltration and sub- 
version cause these agencies to become ineffective and even terminate 
their operations, then it is apparent that our success in this field is 
highly questionable. The leading West German SPD functionary 
and member of the House of Representatives, Herbert Wehner, for 
instance, who had been a leading Communist before World War II 
and broke with the party because of Soviet domination and his recog- 
nition of errors in Communist doctrines, was the target of numerous 
Soviet abduction attempts in his West German hometown of Ham- 
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burg. He knows Communist ruthlessness personally and serves as an 
excellent. ex xample of Soviet terror practices. Even though he is a 
recognized and well-known political figure, the Communists did not 
hesitate to attempt to eliminate him through physical violence. Yet, 
except for a one-time reporting of the attempts to abduct or assassi- 
nate him, very little publicity has been given these crimes. 

One weakness in American policy and actions in Germany was the 
reluctance to demand full recognition of occupation rights and con- 
stant respect from all German officials and politicians, especially 
those in ers positions in the Soviet Zone, when dealing with 
or referring to U.S. authorities, regardless of contrary Soviet po- 
litical aims and domination. The Soviets and their German col- 
laborators regarded the unwillingness by leading U.S. officials to op- 
enly exercise their rights as a controlling power in dealing with Ger- 
mans and handling Communists as an obvious political weakness in- 
stead of, as sincerely intended by the Americans, an effort to be con- 
siderate and fair toward all Germans. Believing the Americans weak 
and well meaning, the Soviets were encouraged to become increas- 
ingly brazen in their disregard for human values and freedom in 
Germany, but particularly concerning residence of Western occu- 
pied territory. They accordingly assumed that the U.S. Government 
was not sufficiently serious or sincere in the declared occupation policy 
and plans for a unified and independently democratic Germany to be 
willing and prepared to take drastic action, even military measures, 
to protect German integrity, security, and Western interests. 

An as yet unwarranted political independence and full freedom of 
political action for solely the Western occupied Germany of 1948 (sim- 
ilar to a rather premature U.S. disarmament right after World War 
II), not being based on any realistic appraisal of an as yet quite un- 
settled politic: al future for the whole of Germany, including the ruth- 
lessly suppressed Soviet Zone, allowed the Soviets to isolate ‘themselves 
from the Western Powers, to consolidate their domination of East 
Germany and Poland, and to establish a deep rift between the two parts 
of Germany. Western actions regarding East Germany, at an early 
stage relatively justified and plausible in the light of joint occupation 
rights, thus became prac tically y impossible or even dangerous, 

The ridiculous situation of alleged spokesmen of an occupied 
people, as the Communists in East Germany claimed to be, although 
supported in their political activities by the Soviets, protesting vio- 
lently in their press and radio against so-called intelligence and 
espionage efforts by an occupying power, such as the Americans, never 
apparently caused the least concern or immediate countermeasures by 
the responsible U.S. occupation officials to clarify once and for all the 
correct status of those East Germans and the Communists in Germany. 
Aside from oftentimes effective actions and protests by General 
Howley, too few such energetic steps were ever taken by the Americans 
to demand satisfaction and corrective actions. 

Unfortunately, Soviet actions 2 years after World War IT in organ- 
izing and strengthening East German armed forces and security or- 
ganizations (such as the MF S), while West Germany was neither re- 
arming nor establishing similar security agencies, were never officially 
publicized nor strongly protested by the U.S. Government, although 
detailed and timely reports were forwarded by the U.S. Army from 
Berlin regarding these threats as early as 1948. 
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The fact that certain U.S. officials in Germany intentionally or in- 
advertently defeated the best American interests in Germany by play- 
ing into Soviet hands further caused the Soviets and Communists to 
assume that the U.S. Government would not take drastic action to in- 
sist on its announced policies being carried out in spite of Soviet ob- 
jections or lack of cooperation. Such American officials as the former 
head of the OMGUS (Office of Military Government, U.S.) radio 
branch and his deputy, having been members of the Communist Party 
before, took actions shortly after the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
seriously affecting the personnel and effectiveness of broadcasts by 
RIAS (U.S. sponsored radio in Berlin). Through their decisions a 
powerful transmitter was not used in Berlin as originally planned, 
ardent and popular supporters of official American policies and inter- 
ests in Europe such as the excellent commentators Von Varady and 
Eugen Hartmann, were not only fired without notice or due cause but 
were even prevented from gaining other employment, and radio com- 
mentators were selected who, openly as well as secretly, supported left- 
ist and SPD interests strongly opposing Western military prepared- 
ness, such as NATO, and efforts to contain or combat Soviet aggression. 

Other independent RIAS commentators, such as Ernst Tillich, who 
also stanchly backed U.S. policy, were dropped as well at a later 
date. This lack of understanding by certain American officials abroad 
(in this case, Berlin), regarding the importance of fostering and 
constantly helping the true local friends of America, was greatly 
responsible for resentment, despair, and doubt in the wisdom of openly 
siuhebeghas U.S. interests in the face of constant Communist intrigues, 
infiltration, and frequent acts of violence, against which many once 
eager friends of the United States were not even adequately pro- 
tected. Although the aforementioned OMGUS officials finally re- 
signed in 1953 (shortly before a planned loyalty investigation and 
about the time OMGUS ceased to exist anyway), the radio branch 
chief, while still claiming to represent U.S. interests at the Copen- 
hagen International Broadcasting Conference in 1947, permitted the 
Soviets to obtain the best possible radio frequencies for East German 
stations which then broadcast strong Communist propaganda through- 
out Germany. 

Another serious drawback preventing effective protective action 
against abductions and similar transgressions in Western territory 
was the inadequate patroling by Western police and security forces 
at the Soviet Zone and sector borders. After a particularly alarm- 
ing series of abductions in West Berlin, I recommended to the then 
responsible American public safety officer, Major Bond, that patrols 
and checks of vehicles at the sector borders be increased to permit 
closer examination of suspicious cars and persons and to record license 
plates for ready counterintelligence reference. 

He agreed that such measures would be excellent but pointed out 
that top level political aims and diplomatic considerations were 
strongly opposed to such action, as “the Soviets could capitalize on 
such steps to accuse the Americans of sabotaging German reunification 
and intensifying the separation of Germany.” The latter remarks 
were more or less those of leading U.S. officials who feared such con- 
sequences. Freedom of interzonal movement was strongly demanded 
by the highest American officials and then actually established in spite 
of continued Soviet travel] restrictions which are still in force. This 
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policy may have been sincerely considered by the Americans as a way 
to provide the desired freedom of movement for all Germans, but it 
certainly permitted the Soviets to infiltrate the West with increased 
ease and effort while still preventing Western powers equal and proper 
access to East Germany in return. 

My urgent recommendations are that the U.S. intelligence and 
security agencies be built up and expanded to become more effective 
and to constitute a true deterrent to further Soviet and Communist 
aggression and subversion; that operational needs in this respect are 
not disregarded or inadequately met within, for instance, military 
intelligence and security organizations, for the sake of overriding 
administrative or budgetary policy considerations; that the intelli- 
gence and foreign area specialists of the U.S. Government and Armed 
Forces are not lost to the security effort because of strict adherence to 
such “fearful or cautious” regulations as any recent foreign nation- 
ality, foreign spouses, or unwillingness to grant necessary waivers 
for their utilization and retention under unusual circumstances. 

As long as it was possible, shortly after World War II, to use to 
really oreat national advantage such onetime enemies and currently 
truly loyal Americans as W ernher von Braun, then the utilization 
of valuable and capable individuals in the fields of intelligence and 
security at the present state of “peace” with the Soviets should be just 
as important, if not more essential, to winning the running battle of 
the cold war. Inadequate funds, antiquated measures for the sake of 
not taking chances on any foreign-born individuals, the neglect of 
opel rational requirements for the benefit of inc reased administrative 
activities, and the failure to coordinate all agencies efficiently on all 
levels in an all-out national security and, above all, active propaganda 
effort, should all be overcome in future measures and plans by the 
U.S. Government regarding really adequate endeavors to combat 
Communist aggression and subversion. 

Senator Jounston. Any questions? 

Mr. Sourwtne. I have no additional questions. 

Senator Jounston. I want to thank you, Mr. Hans, for coming here 
and giving this testimony as to what has taken place in West Germany 
and what is taking place in East ee too—West Berlin and 
East Berlin. It is “only those who are really there and know what is 
going on that can tell us people back on exactly what is taking place. 

Another thing is that so many people, I think, are being misled at 
this time. They do not know what the Communists really stand for 
and how they handle matters. If they could be imprisoned or be 
subjected to a police grilling for a while, I think a lot of these people 
who are thinking pretty well of the Communist system at the present 
time would change their minds. 

Therefore, your first-hand information is a great help to us, and 
to all of the people who need to know what is going on in the world. 

We certainly thank you for coming here today. 

Mr. Hans. All right, sir. 

Senator Jounston. I will recess the subcommittee, then, to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the subcommittee stood in recess, subject to 


call of the Chair.) 
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